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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


APRIL, 1 L, 1843. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF ARRIVING AT PEACE CONCLUSIONS. 


The friends of peace aim at a single object common to them all, the 
abolition of war—not what any one may choose to call war; but the 
well-known, immemorial custom of nations or states settling their difficulties 
by violence and bloodshed. This is the evil, the only evil, against which 
we are united; and the whole design of our associated efforts will be 
accomplished by the entire extinction of this custom. 

Here is the conclusion in which all the friends of peace meet; but it is 
obviously possible for them to reach it in a variety of ways. They come 
to the same result, but each by arguments more or less peculiar. One set 
of peace-men, believing in the strict inviolability of human life, condemn 
all war, because it isa wholesale and terrible violation of this comprehensive 
principle, which obliges them also to discard capital punishment, and all 
such use of force in supporting government, and suppressing mobs and 
other popular tumults, as shall take, or intentionally endanger life.—Other 
strong friends of peace, who believe, with the former, all war to be 
unchristian, reach this conclusion, not as an inference from the inviolability 
of human life, but as the result of more general arguments from the gospel. 
—Still another class of moderate peace-men, the most numerous, and at 
present the most influential with the multitude, sincerely desire to see the 
whole war-system abolished, but deem it right even for Christians to fight 
in strict self-defence. The two former classes are influenced mainly by 
the scriptural or moral arguments against war; while the latter look chiefly 
at its waste of property, its havoc of human life, and the endless train of 
evils which serve to illustrate its inexpediency. 

Now, the cause of peace is responsible, not for the logic of its friends, 
but only for the conclusion in which they all unite. They are combined 
for the abolition of war; and he is a friend of peace who labors with them 
for this common object. We may not feel the force of his arguments, nor 
be willing to endorse the premises from which he reasons to the same 
conclusion with ourselves; bnt, if he meets us there, we welcome him as 
our co-worker, and cheerfully allow him to use such arguments as are 
most convincing to himself, and to other minds of a similar cast. 

Nor is the cause of peace peculiar in this respect. The friends of 
temperance manage theirs in the same way, and permit each other, without 
rebuke or displeasure, to persuade themselves, by whatever arguments they 
please, into abstinence from all that can intoxicate. Such abstinence is 
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their sole aim; in this they are all united; and for this alone is the society 
responsible. One may argue as a Unitarian, another as an Orthodox 
man ; one as a Protestant, another as a Papist; one as a Christian, another as 
an infidel. The society is concerned not with their logic, but mainly with 
the conclusion of total abstinence to which all alike come; and when there, 
every man, however unsound or frivolous his arguments may appear to his 
associates, is regarded as a good temperance man. 

Now, we claim the same indulgence for the friends of peace. They are E 
aboring solely for the abolition of war, national war; in this object they ‘ 
all unite; and for this alone is the peace society responsible. Its 
members, like those of the temperance society, may reason differently; i 
and men often reach right conclusions by wrong or weak arguments; but 4 
for their logic, whether sound or unsound, only the individuals who use it, 
should be held to any account. js 

In this respect the cause of peace has been unfairly treated. If any of : 
its friends argue from premises too high or too low, too broad or too 
narrow, forthwith the society itself has been reproached by all that 




















i disliked such logic. We would not endorse any wrong or feeble arguments ; 

" but we let every one reach the conclusion of abstinence from war by such 2 
he i considerations as have the most influence over his own mind, and merely : 
Ae ask not to be held responsible ourselves for his logic. We are responsible a 
a's for the result to which he comes in common with ourselves, but not for the : 
* i way in which he reaches it. 3 

it | Some of our friends, arguing to our conclusion from the strict inviolability 
ae of human life, are met with the objection, that such a doctrine subverts or 
bai ‘ neutralizes civil government; and we deem it an act of simple justice to 
Pe let them, as we do in the following article, show how law can be enforced, 
h, i and government maintained, without the sacrifice of human life. The | 
‘ argument will speak for itself; and even those who are not convinced, ‘¢ 


must acknowledge the writer’s ability and candor. : 
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INVIOLABILITY OF HUMAN LIFE CONSISTENT WITH CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 


It is worthy of notice among the signs of the times, that there appears 
to be a widely extending disposition, both in this country and in Europe, 
to adopt the doctrine of the inviolability of human life. The general 
adoption of this doctrine would obviously produce, in its results, important 
modifications in the condition of civil society. This doctrine is not one of 
the doctrines of the American Peace Society; and yet it is supposed to be 
the case, that many of the decided friends of peace are favorable to it. In 
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i gr consequence of its indirect but close connection with the subject of peace, 
1H it may not be improper to say something upon it in the Advocate of Peace. : 
eee It is not our intention, however, in what follows, to enter into a direct - 
htm defence of the doctrine; but briefly to say something in answer to the 4 
ee question, ‘which is often put, viz: How can law be enforced, and civil 4 
i. society sustained, consistently with the doctrine of the inviolability of 7 
M human life ? 4 
i In answering this inquiry, 1 would remark, that those who hold to the 4 
a doctrine of the inviolability of human life, are not to be confounded with s 
re the strict non-resistants. The latter are understood to reject punishment BE 


p altogether, in all its forms and degrees. The former, considered as a 
distinct moral sect or party, hold to the right and propriety of inflicting any 
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form and degree of punishment, which can be inflicted, short of the 
extinction of life, and consistently with justice and love. Accordingly on 
this system we retain all the forms of punishment, which can now be 
properly inflicted in support of society and its institutions, excepting 
the single punishment of death. It would, therefore, be a reasonable 
presumption, that human ingenuity, with such a wide field as this to operate 
in, would be able to infuse into its code of punishménts terror enough to 
restrain malefactors. It is the opinion of those who maintain the doctrine 
of the inviolability of human life, that this would be found to be the result, 
if the experiment were fairly made. 

In the second place, it may be regarded as rather a prevalent opinion at 
the present time, even among those who hold to the doctrine of capital 
punishment, that it ought not to be inflicted except in the case of the crime 
of murder in the first degree. Now, although there are different opinions 
on the subject, there seems to be no decisive evidence, that capital 
punishment has really and practically more terror and more restraining 
power for the murderer, than imprisonment for life. Certain it is, that 
under certain circumstances, it loses its effect almost altogether. But 
leaving this view of the matter out of sight, we may remark here, that men 
are not naturally murderers. On the contrary, the great body of men, 
when their feelings are not perverted and exasperated by ill usage and 
oppression, are kind and charitable to their fellow-men, and are disposed 
to do what is just and right. Murderers, therefore, especially in those 
communities where the laws are equal, and where education and religion 
are diffused, must necessarily be few. Is it possible, that the great mass 
of society, numbering thousands to one, cannot, by the union of consultation 
and effort, contrive a system of measures which will protect them against 
the attacks of this smal] number, without resorting to the barbarous and 
morally questionable method of capital punishment? It is true, that the 
malefactor, in his attempts at escape, has the advantage, if we may call it 
such, of aiming at the principle of .ife; that is to say, he threatens to kill, 
and he will kill, or attempt to kill, if he cannot otherwise secure his object; 
but this advantage is more than met and compensated by the superior 
numbers, the skill and the activity of the other party; saying nothing or 
the rectitude of their cause, which in such a contest makes a great 
difference. The advantage is so great, that, in almost all cases, the success 
may be regarded as entirely certain. 

Facts have been related to me, or have come under my notice, which 
might be adduced to illustrate what I mean. I will mention one here. A 
number of years since, an individual of my acquaintance became partially 
insane. His insanity, as is sometimes the case, appeared to be limited to 
one subject; but it, nevertheless, assumed such a character, that the 
neighbors justly regarded it unsafe for him to be at large. The man, 
though of small stature, was remarkable for his muscular powers and 
activity, and was by no means wanting in intellect and sagacity. On 
learning what was on foot, he declared his determination not to be taken, 
and armed himself with a loaded gun. It was decided by the people, that 
it was necessary for him to be taken; but no one thought of taking or ot 
endangering his life. Accordingly a considerable number of persons began 
to surround the house. The man escaped to his barn; which was unfinished 
and open; and getting upon one of the large beams with his loaded gun, 
threatened immediate death to any one who should approach him. But 
the prudence and perseverance of the persons, who had it in charge to 
take him, finally prevailed; and although the circumstances were as 
unfavorable to such a result, as could well be imagined, he was captured 
and confined without injury to himself, or any of the party. It is an old 
saying, “where there is a will, there is a way ;” and I have often thought, in 
contemplating this and other similar cases, if society had the fixed 
determination to sustain law without deliberately destroying life, there 
would probably be no great difficulty in effecting it. 
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I would observe, in the third place, that in adopting acode of punishment, 
which should exclude that of death, it might be necessary to remodel and 
improve the state of things in other respects. It would be necessary that 
education should be more generally diffused, and of ahigherorder It would 
be necessary, that the gospel, with al] its restraining and consoling power, 
should be preached more widely and faithfully. There would be need, 
not only of a more effective ministry, but of a renovated church. And 
furthermore, men must no longer be compelled to take part in wars, those 
scenes of suffering and schools of crime; nor-be longer ground down by 
unnecessary and cruel taxation; but be permitted to fee] that they are men, 
and have the rights of men, and to taste the pleasures of peace, intelligence, 
and domestic bliss, And these and similar favorable results, which would 
have a great influence in support of society, would easily, and almost 
necessarily follow a change of doctrine and practice in relation to human 
life. Society exists, and must in the nature of things always exist; it is 
impossible to destroy it; and the moment the doctrine of the inviolability 
of human life is established, thus diminishing the violent coercive remedies 
of evil, these other influences of a milder character, but of no less efficacy, 
will be found immediately to become ascendant in position and in power. 
And men would then begin for the first time to reflect with universal 
astonishment, that it had been for thousands of years the great business of 
the human race to destroy their brethren. 

It may be observed, further, that the dangers which might temporarily 
result to society, whether more or Jess, in altering and rectifying its position, 
would be found to result, in a considerable degree, from the wrong course, 
which has been hitherto pursued. And, therefore, in the investigation of 
ultimate principles, such dangers cannot very properly be brought up as an 
argument against them. ‘The doctrine and the practice of war, and the 
inhumanity of the existing codes of punishment, have given immense 
activity and energy to the malevolent principles of our nature. The 
existing state of things constitutes a sort of barbaric training or education 
of the popular mind, the result of which is to render man wild, cruel, and 
reckless of human life. Fortifications, ships of war, military reviews, are 
constantly presented to the notice of people; the gallows and the guillotine 
are often put in requisition for the performance of their destructive works; 
since the world began there has hardly been a cessation of the terrible 
scenes of the battle-field; history is but little less than a record of the 
destruction of human life; poetry, romance, novels, all derive their 
influence, in a considerable degree, from the scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed which they relate. Under such wide-spread influences 
constantly operating, is it wonderful, that a portion of the community 
should become cruel, easily exasperated, and murderous. Now in changing 
our position from that of the destruction to that of the preservation of life, 
we must expect to run some hazard, and to incur some temporary suffering, 
resulting from the terrible error of our former doctrine and practice. But 
this evil would exist only for a time; it would pass away for the most part, 
with a single generation. 

In order to render society more entirely secure under the operation of 
the doctrine of the inviolability of human life, it may be remarked, further, 
that the police regulations, instituted for that purpose, would very properly 
be extended and strengthened. The individuals composing the police, 
should be men of principle and character; and they should always be 
pledged to be ready to incur the hazard of losing their own lives in the 
support of the laws, without aiming at the principle of life in the malefactor. 
There would be a greatness and a terrible power in this principle; resulting, 
in its immediate and its incidental effects, in the complete and undoubted 
support of social and civil institutions. When the criminal should see 
himself surrounded by the administrators of law and justice; when he should 
see clearly that, by killing others, he would only add crime to crime, without 
the least possibility of escape, overwhelmed by the sense of his weakness as 
well as his guilt, and by the moral grandeur of the scene around him, his 
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weapons would fall powerless from his hands, and he would yield himselt 
into the hands of his opposers. And this result will present itself as still 
more certain, when we consider that the administrators of the law are 
permitted, in consistency with the great principle under consideration, to 
take any restrictive and punitive measures whatever, short of the extinction 
of life, which can be taken consistently with love and justice. 

One thing remains to be added. The advocates of the doctrine of the 
inviolability of human life, so far as I have been able to learn, are willing 
to admit, that civil society ought to be sustained, and must be sustained at 
all hazards. And if, in connection with a fair experiment made on the 
basis of the inviolability of human life, it should be found, that society 
could not be thus sustained, they would regard that result as a strong, and 
perhaps a decisive argument, against their views. But what they ask as 
men and as Christians, as friends of good order and of human happiness, 
and what they have a right to ask, is, that the experiment should be made. 
In the name of the author of the religion of peace, and in that, too, of bleeding 
humanity, they earnestly demand, that the experiment may at last be 
tried, whether men cannot exist on the earth, without the destruction of 
their fellow-men. The experiment for six thousand years has been wholly 
on the other side. Wars have never ceased for any length of time. The 
instruments of death by sea and by land, have always been in operation. 
The earth has been covered with blood. They do not believe, that this 
state of things is destined to continue always; and with the views they 
entertain, it is not to be expected, that they will rest, until in this and other 
lands, human life is declared and held inviolable; leaving with entire 
contidence the result to the favor of God, and the unknown experience of 
the future. A. K. 





A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


We have read with much pleasure a little work under this title from the 
pen of H. C. Wrieut, designed by a series of simple and touching stories, 
to teach children “how to prevent quarrelling.” It breathes the pure spirit 
of the gospel, or we know not what the gospel is. We commend it, as 
likely to do good, and only good, to all readers, whether old or young; and 
sorry should we be if prejudice against the author’s views on certain other 
topics should obstruct the circulation of this book. It ought to go into 
every juvenile and Sabbath school library in Christendom. Let a whole 
generation be trained in the spirit of this book; and there would be few 
more quarrels among individuals, and no wars among nations. We give 


as a specimen the story from which the book seems to have derived its 
name, 


“T once lived in Boston, and was one of the city school committee. I 
used to visit some of the public schools of the city almost every day, and 
spend a few minutes in each school talking with the children on peace and 
temperance. The children understood that, when I came into the schools, 
they were at liberty to ask me questions pertaining to temperance or peace. 
‘They generally had some questions to ask. 

One day I visited one of the primary schools. There were about fifty 
children in it, between four and eight years old. “Children,” said I, “have 
any of you a question to ask to-day ? ”—“ Please tell us,” said a little boy, 
“what is meant by ‘overcoming evil with good?’”—*1I am glad,” said I, 
“‘you have asked that question; for I love to talk to you about peace, and 
show yon how to settle all difficulties without fighting.” I went on, and 
tried to show them what the precept meant, and how to apply it, and carry 
it out. I was trying to think of something to make it plain to the children, 
when the following incident occurred: 
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A boy about seven, and his sister about five years old, sat near me. As 
I was talking, George doubled up his fist, and struck his sister on her head, 
as unkind and cruel brothers often do. She was angry in a moment, and 
raised her hand to strike him back. The teacher saw her, and said, 
“Mary, you had better kiss your brother.” Mary dropped her hand, and 
looked up at her teacher as if she did not fully understand her. She had 
never been taught to return good for evil. She thought if her brother 
struck her, she, of course, must strike him back. She had always been 
taught to act on this savage maxim, as most children are. Her teacher 
looked very kindly at her, and at George, and said again, “My dear Mary, 
you had better kiss your brother. See how angry and unhappy he looks!” 
Mary looked at her brother. He looked very sullen and wretched. Soon her 
resentment was gone, and love for her brother returned to her heart. She 
threw both her arms about his neck, and kissed him! The poor boy was 
wholly unprepared for sucha kind return for his blow. He could not 
endure the generous affection of his sister. It broke his heart, and he 
burst out crying. The gentle sister took the corner of her apron, and 
wiped away his tears, and sought to comfort him by saying, with most 
endearing sweetness and generous affection, “ Don’t cry, George ; you did n’t 
hurt me much.” But he only cried the harder. No wonder. it was enough 
to make any body cry. 

But what made George feel so bad and cry? Poor little boy! Little 
did he dream that his sister would give him such a sweet return for his 
wicked blow. Would he have cried, if his sister had struck him back with 
her fist, as he had struck her? Not he. He would rather she had beaten 
him black and blue than kiss him as she did; for striking him back again 
would not have made him feel sorry at all. It was that sweet, sisterly 
kiss—that gentle wiping away his tears with her apron—that generous and 
anger-killing affection, that led her to excuse him, and seek to comfort him 
by saying, “ Don’t cry, George; you didnt hut me much.” These were 
the things that made him cry. So it would break any body’s heart, and 
make him weep, to receive such kind and generous treatment from those 
whom he had injured. No man could withstand it. 

A KIss FOR A BLow! All the school saw, at once, what was meant by 
overcoming evil with good; and they needed no further instruction on the 
subject. They never will forget it. Had Mary struck her brother, there 
had been a fight. It was prevented by her kiss. 

When others strike you, or do any thing to you which you think an 
injury, always do as sweet little Mary did, and give a kiss for a blow, and 
there will be no trouble. They will take care how they wrong you in any 
way, when they are once sure that the injuries they do you, will not be 
returned. Though George was the oldest and the largest, and could strike 
the hardest, yet Mary conquered him. The large, strong body of George, 
his muscular arm, and hard blows, were not a match for the strong love 
and sweet kiss of Mary. If George had had the body of a giant, or the 
strength of a million of men in his arm, Mary’s sweet love and kiss, that 
clean, soft apron wiping away his tears, and those gentle, but heart-piercing 
words, “Don’t cry, George; you didn’t hurt me much,” would have 
conquered them all. What could poor George do? If he had had all the 
arms and soldiers in the world to help him in his attack upon Mary, armed 
with her sweet love, and kiss, and gentle words, she would have conquered 
‘them all. 

Dear children, arm yourselves with Mary’s weapons; throw away your 
anger, your sullen looks, your provoking nicknames, your clenched fists, 
and furious blows, and take the sweet love, and kiss and soft words, of little 
Mary; then go forth to meet your enemies, and you may be sure of an easy 
and bloodless victory. 

There ought to be a school in every family to teach the children how to 
use these weapons. Parents ought to be the teachers. I have often 
thought, if the nation would furnish us the money to establish schools to 
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teach all our children how to conquer their enemies with these powerful 
but gentle weapons, which it now furnishes to establish schools to teach 
them how to fight and kill them with swords and guns, our property, 
liberty, and lives, would be safer; and it would not cost half so much to 
keep us safe. But now, instead of being taught to meet their enemies and 
subdue them with love and kindness, they are taught to meet them with 
deadly weapons, and to “kill, slay, and destroy” them. Children never 
will be safe—parents never will—towns, cities, states, and nations never 
will, till all these murdering instruments are thrown away, and children 
are taught NEVER TO HUNCH THOSE WHO CROWD, and always to give—a 
KISS FOR A BLow!” 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


PavuprerisM IN Evrore.—Among the 178,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, there are said to be 19,700,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its resources. In 
Denmark, the proportion is five per cent.; in England, ten per cent.; in 
Holland, fourteen per cent.; in Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers out of 
530,000; in Liverpool, 108,000 out of 217,000. The number of indigent, it 
is to be feared, has rather increased than diminished; and it would be easy 
to prove, that this vast amount of pauperisin has resulted more from the 
war-system than from any other single cause. When a poor man is obliged 
mainly for war purposes, to pay, as he has in England, thirty shillings for 
what originally cost only one, a child can see whence came the poverty, 
degradation and sufferings of the masses all over the old world. 


AMOUNT OF OUR ANNUAL PRODUCTION, 


Grain. ..e.eseee..e. 307,526,302)0il, sperm whale.. 9,286,774, Paper...-....++++. 5,640,495 
Potatces.....20006 27,072,515 Lumber sold...... 12,943.407; Paper manufactures 501,577 
Cotton. .ccces eee. 112,925.610|Rosin and pitch... 1,476,421\Silk manufactures 119,904 
Tobacco........+.. 64,790,819 Pearl ashes........ 3.228.075 Flax Gbsceis es 332,205 
Rice.ssesecseseeee 10,105,175|Furs and skins.... 1,065,869!Mixed do....... 6,544,503 
Sugareceeseeeseee. 11,177,782|Machinerymanuf'd 10.980,581| Hats, caps,and bon- 

Wool. occsce eoeeee 17,901,057| Hardware, Cutlery 6,451,967| NEtUS.cecccesee 8,704,342 
Woad, sold....... . 10,177,782|)Precicus metals... 4 731.960| Leather manu..... 33.134,403 


Authracite coal....,5,022,775| Various metals.... 9,779.442|Soap and candles.. 7,589. 903 
Bituminous coal... 4.600,530/Granite and marble 2,442.950' Cordage.....-++2. 4,008,306 
Bar iron......eee..  13,766,310|Bricks and lime... _9,736.945/ Musical instru.... 923,924 
Cast iron..e+eeee-. 11,476,130) Woolen goods..... 20.696.999' Manufactures of 

Hay sold.......-.. 103,490,080|Cotton do......... 45,350,453} carriages.-..+. 10,897,887 
Flax and hemp.... 47,605,500) Powder........-+- —1,785,587'Saw, Oil and Flour 

Dairy... 0 seeeee 33,787,008) Drugs & medicines 4,151,899 miils......--.. 66,544,246 
House goods......, 29,023,360/Glassware......... 2,390,293|Ships, annu. built 7,016,094 
Orchards...-.ee.0. 7,256,904|Earthernware..... 1,104,825 Furniture made... 7,555,405 
Market gardens... 2,601,096|Refined sugar..... 3,250,700) Houses anu. built 41,907,401 
Meal, all kinds.... 100,000,000/Confectionary..... _1,143.900 
Poultry....eeeeec- 9,344,410/Chocolate....+ «+ 79,900 $1,293,350,920 
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This account doubtless falls far below the truth; and an eminent 
statesman of our own was probably more correct in putting the sum total 
at $1,400,000,000. What a vast field for the ravages of war! Examine 
the items, and you will find that war would probably increase only one— 
powder! while it would diminish most of the others from 10 to 50 per cent, 
and thus virtually destroy hundreds of millions. 


Recenr Wars or Enecianp ann France.—We hate war, and look 
upon it—except in the last extremity, and in self-defence only,—as the 
greatest crime committed against man and against God. The hostilities 
now waging by the British against the Chinese, have seemed to us, and 
have been so described in this paper, as wanton, wicked and crue]. Soon 
the dreadful vengeance taken by the Affghans on the corps of General 
Elphinstone that fell into their power, we have spoken as in some measure 
& Just retribution for the enormities perpetrated by the British in India. 
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French war in Algiers.—But while this country and others visit these 
British aggressions with censure, little is said or thought of the enormities 
perpetrated by France in her wanton invasion of, and attempt to subdue 
and colonize, Algeria. There, whole tribes, owing no allegiance to 
France, natives and owners of the land they live on, are recklessly swept 
off, their property plundered, their dwellings burned, their whole country 
devasted; and all because France wants an outlet for her superfluous 
military spirit, and covets,’*moreover, a grand colony in Africa. 

The enormities of this war are at this moment pressed upon our attention 
by a despatch in a late French paper—from the Chefde Battalon, Bissor— 
dated Aigiers, 20th June, relating to an attack he made with a column of 
about 500 men upon the tribe of Ben Menacer: “ We arrived at day break 
at Melil-Douar, the centre of the tribe, and of a rich and well peopled country. 
All this portion of the country was ravaged by my troops ; not a village nor 
house escaped the flames; about six hundred cattle, ten or twelve thousand 
sheep, one hundred prisoners, and a great number of mules charged with 
very rich packages, were brought in by the detachment.” 

These mountaineers thus driven from homes made desolate, were on their 
own soil, defending the land of their birth and their fathers’ burial; and 
yet the troops of a civilized and Christian nation boast of robbing, ravaging, 
and massacreing such distant, unoffending and semi-civilized enemies! 
While the French press is clamorous about British ambition, and British 
cruelties in India, it has no mirror to reflect the ambition and cruelties 
connected with the conquest of Algiers. 

For us, happily exempt from the burden and temptation of colonies, and 
more happily exempt—we try to believe, though not without misgivings 
sometimes—from the mad thirst of military glory; the lesson to be derived 
from the example and the crimes of both England and France is, to cultivate 
the spirit of moderation, justice, and peace with all nations, and to 
discountenance the ruffianly tastes for, and admiration of, the sword and 
torch, slaughter and devastation, which war engenders and justifies—/V. 
Y. American. 


Tue Worvp’s Poputation.—“It has been ascertained by actual 
calculation,” says the Rev. Albert Barnes, “that the number of the 
inhabitants of the earth who have lived, is equal to 1283 in each square 
rod, capable of being divided into twelve graves; and that the entire 
surface of the earth has been dug over at least a hundred times to bury its 
inhabitants, supposing that all who have died, had been equally distributed.” 


We have sometimes been startled at the estimates made by such writers 
as Dick and Burke, of the havoc consequent upon the entire course of war; 
but the above calculation would render such an estimate both possible and 
highly probable. Dr. Dick reckons the whole loss of life by war at 
14,000,000,000, while Edmund Burke supposes it no less than 35,000,000,- 
000; the former some eighteen times, and the latter more than forty times, 
as many as all the present population of our globe! 


CoMPARATIVE cosT oF WAR AND OF Missitons.—The N. E. Puritan, in 
commenting on the present state of the Sandwich Islands, very justly asks, 
“what has been the cost of this elevation ofa nation from barbarism to 
civilization? It has cost 23 years of labor. It has cost the labor of thirty 
ministers of the gospel, fifteen teachers, five physicians, four printers, and 
61 female helpers, making a total of only 115 laborers. It has cost $463,- 
000, or about $20,000 a year. With this small expenditure of time, and 
labor and money, rendered effectual by the signal outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Islands, a civilized and Christian nation has sprung into 
existence, and will probably be soon recognized as such by the other 
nations of the earth. It costs” —(all these estimates are low)—* $31,000 a 
year to support one brig or schooner of war in time of peace ; $170,000 to 
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support a frigate; and $290,000 to support a ship of the line. The army 
ofthe United States, of less than 12,000 men, cost last year four millions of 
dollars. The Florida war on a few unfortunate Indians cost from 30 to 50 
millions of dollars. The conquest and occupation of Algiers for twelve 
years by the French, have cost that nation one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars, and twenty thousand lives. ‘The late Exploring Expedition, sent 
out by our own government, cost more than the whole mission to the 
Sandwich Islands.” 

Tae Periopican Press THRovuGH THE Worip.—According to M: 
Balbi, the distinguished French biographer, in the “ Annales des Travaux,” 
Europe, with a population of 227,000,000, has 2,100 periodical publications 5 
while America, with 49,000,000 of people, has no less than 2,200. The 
whole world, with 900,000,000 inhabitants, is ascertained to have 4,500 
newspapers and journals distributed in the following nations: 





In India, one paper tO..oeeseeeess 15,000,000 | In America, one paner to........+++- 20.000 
In Africa, w > paéecoseneus 6,000,000 | In the United States “6 .escscereees 10,000 
In Europe, ‘S  cesccesceece 106,000 


This table suggests some peculiar advantages enjoyed by us as pioneers 
in reform. Such a work generally depends on the mass of the people; and 
here, with a periodical for every ten thousand of their number, they 
are more easily and effectually reached by the press than the population of 
any other country on the globe. Here, if any where, may we expect 
reforms to start, and advance with easy and rapid success. There are still 
more reasons why the cause of peace should gain an ascendency here 
sooner than in any other part of the earth; and its friends here ought to 
lead the van of efforts in its behalf through the world. 





ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE, 


THE CONSISTENCY OF Evtoctes on Warriors.— Every one,” says our 
Secretary in his late tour into N. Y., “is familiar with the naval battle near 
Plattsburgh. The commander of the British squadron had caused a huge 
broom to be born in full view from his own ship, in token of his determination 
to sweep the lake; and in the same spirit, he persisted in a reckless exposure 
of his person, and cursed the Yankees as beneath his fears, The temerity 
and the insult cost him his life. A marksman in our fleet shot him dead 
with a ball through his heart. 

Now, mark the sequel. That commander was buried, with American 
officers on each side, in the village grave-yard; and on visiting the spot, 
I found that a sister-in-law had erected over his remains a marble 
monument, telling us how gloriously he fell in his country’s service! 
Yet, if we were right in that war, he was only a wholesale murderer; and, 
even if we were wrong,I doubt whether this could have excused him. 
We lauded our men; the British eulogized theirs; whereas the glory of 
one side necessarily assumed the infamy of the other!” 


Tue Grave or common Soxiprers.—“We hear a great deal, in 
eloquence and poetry, about ‘the soldier’s grave ;’ but when in Plattsburgh, 
I learned what sort of a burial the mass of soldiers receive. Most of the 
seamen, who were not thrown during the battle into the lake, were buried, 
both British and American, on a small island in large holes now so covered 
with bushes, that one cannot find the spots without a guide. The poor - 
soldiers fared still worse ;_ for they were in some cases so slightly covered, 
that their arms and feet stuck out of the ground, and the hogs rooted them 
up, and the dogs gnawed their bones. A man, riding in his carriage, 
heard a rattling noise behind him, and, on turning round, saw his dog at 
work upon a soldier’s skull, with a bullet in it, which rattled as he shook it. 
: Here is the soldier’s end. Talk as much as we please about his glory, 
it does in fact end in this alone; a burial in the same style with that of a 
dead ox! Now and then an officer is honored after his death, for what the 
soldiers under him did; but they, poor fellows, are shovelled, without a tear 
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or a sigh, with no record or remembrance, into a common grave for hogs 
to root, and crows to pick, and dogs to gnaw.” 


Errect or War on THE Morats or Soxtprers.—“I fancy there is 
a kind of fatality about the influence of war upon its own agents. It seems, 
if I may rely on the testimony of its witnesses and sufferers, to operate 
upon them all asa species of moral jaundice in obscuring or distorting 
their perceptions of right and wrong. 

A multitude of such instances have come to my knowledge. When in the 
capitol of Vermont, I was told that arms and ammunition, public property, 
were stolen from that county for the ‘patriot war’ in Canada; and every 
one remembers how the abettors of that war all along our northern frontier, 
and of the more recent war-movements in Rhode Island, seized whatever 
they wanted for their work of blood. War is a signal for the commission 
of every crime, and seems to let loose the furies of guilt, to rage and revel 
without restraint. It has no name for theft, or robbery, or murder; such 
deeds it calls valor, virtue, glory! 

A judge in Vermont, told me that, in our last war, he had the command 
of a company from his own town fora short time. It comprised, as he 
thought, no small part of the moral worth of the place; but they had been 
only two or three days from home, before they began freely to indulge in 
deeds of theft and shame, at the thought of which they would have blushed 
at home, nor deemed themselves capable of such degradation! 

‘I know,’ said a deacon to me once, ‘ more about war than you do or can.’ 
—Very like; but how so?—‘ Why, I have been in it.—When ?—‘In our 
last war I was drafted, and sent down upon the coast.’-—How long ?—‘ Not 
long, but long enough to learn more of war than I could otherwise have 
believed. I did not fall a victim myself, but others did, and-I was saved 
only by the skin of my teeth. My mother, as I left home, told me not to 
drink, and all would be well. I heeded her; and that alone saved me; but 
I saw what a dreadful! influence the service has upon soldiers.’ 

‘You cannot conceive its bad influence,’ said a Presbyterian elder to 
me once. ‘In our last war, I took command of a company from A. It was 
a picked band, all youngerly men, the flower of the city. We were out 
only three months; but, though in no engagement, only on camp duty, 
they were half spoiled. Had we continued six months, I believe they 
would nearly all have been ruined.’ 

Such is war without its battles, its sieges, or its sack of cities. Even 
its bloodless services are generally fatal to the morals of its agents. It is 
in truth the devil’s business; and no wonder that it so frequently transforms 
its best servants into monsters.” 


Tue Sorprer’s Work an OvorraGe upon His Nature.— ‘When 
near Plattsburgh, [ learned,” says our Secretary, “a curious illustration of 
the violence which the soldier must, in his work of human butchery, do to 
his best feelings. At what is now called Beekmantown Four Corners, 
some four or five miles north of Plattsburgh, began the skirmishes between 
parties of the British and American troops before the battle of Lake 
Champlain. The fiercest conflict was hard by my uncle’s house; and his 
wife told me that pecks of bullets were afterwads found on the spot. The 
soldiers, reluctant to shoot down men who might be their own relatives, bit 
off the balls from their cartridges, and loaded their guns only with powder! 

Another instance was one of acute agony. A British soldier, either 
left in my uncle’s house, or subsequently escaped from the army in its 
sudden retreat, walked the room in great anguish; and, when asked the 
reason, he said he did not know but he had been fighting against his own 
father and brothers! 

Nor is either of these cases peculiar; for war is always a monstrous 
outrage upon human nature. Every man is my brother, a child of our 
common Father in heaven; every war sets these brethren to butchering 
one another; and all soldiers, if not brutalized by it, would feel like the 
poor conscience-sinitten fellow who paced my uncle’s room in such agony.” 
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NARROW ESCAPE FROM WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


Most persons seemed to take it for granted, that Lord Ashburton’s 
mission to this country, removed at once all danger of war; but the history 
of that negotiation shows how near we came, after all, to an open rupture, 
and how slight a circumstance averted the catastrophe. 

“When Lord Ashburton arrived at Washington, he took an early day to 
open the subject of his mission; and with the frankness which marked his 
whole course throughout that negotiation, he advised Mr. Webster, that 
the nature of his instructions forbade his yielding any portion of the 
disputed territory north of the line of highlands claimed by the British 
Government to be the true boundary. This of course presented the 
question in a very serious light; and Mr. Webster very promptly informed 
his Lordship, that he must either recede from this demand, or terminate 
his mission. As his instructions were peremptory, he was about to close 
his mission of peace, and war between the two cquntries appeared inevitable ; 
when Mr. Webster persuaded him to enter into a full examination of the 
whole question with a view to make himself acquainted with its real 
merits. This he did in obedience to Mr. W’s urgent solicitations; and 
such was the character of Mr. Webster’s representation of the facts, that 
Lord Ashburton acknowledged his conviction of the injustice of the claim 
of his Government to the extent insisted upon, and actually agreed to 
remain at Washington until he could receive additional instructions from 
his Government, instead of promptly closing his mission as he was 
authorized to do.” 

Thus we see that, but for the personal influence of one man, the very 
mission of peace would only have hastened war! Had public sentiment 
been what it was fifty years before, those negotiators would have separated 
at once, and let the parties appeal to the sword. 


ConTINUED LIABILITIES TO War.—Many suppose we are now safe 
from all danger of war, and need no more efforts in the cause of peace; 
but we might as well.say there is no need of any more exertions for 
temperance until we see all around us actually reeling into the gutter. 
The custom of using ardent spirits, the source of intemperance, still 
continues; and until that ceases, we must labor in the cause of temperance. 
So of war. The principle of settling national disputes by the sword, is yet 
retained through Christendom itself; the entire war-system is now ready 
any moment for its work of blood; and, so long as this system continues, 
we cannot with safety suspend or relax our exertions in this cause. The 
magazine is continually liable to explosion; and our only security lies ina 
public sentiment distinctly and loudly demanding peace. 





HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Besides the article, “ from experience,” which would properly come under 
this head, we have room for little more. Our Secretary, besides visiting 
Providence and its vicinity in Rhode Island, and ten or twelve places in 
Massachusetts, has spent one Sabbath at the Theological Seminary in 
Andover; a field of usefulness the most important of all, but hitherto far 
too much neglected. We are glad to learn, that our President, always 
disposed to such services, has found time to lecture on the subject of peace 
in some important places in New Hampshire. We also subjoin a few 
brief extracts from the Secretary’s monthly report: 

Tue Resutt or one Day’s Preacuine.—“I spent,” says our Secretary, 


“the last Sabbath of the year in Wrentham and Foxborough. In the 
former place, the cause had been presented for a series of years, but in the 
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latter only once before; yet, in ey those places, I secured in 
prospect the circulation of more than 300 Advocates at the lowest price— 
200 in Wrentham, and 120 in Foxborough. I know not how much good my 
preaching may have done; but so many Advocates cannot every month go 
into those two towns without producing effects that will be felt for good on 
coming generations. Let as much be done through the nation; and war 
will never curse us again.” 

INFLUENCE oF Ministers.—*In both these cases, as in most others, I 
was indebted very much to the kind countenance and encouragement of 
the pastors. They introduced me some years before, and have been wont 
themselves to preach on the subject more or less. Such a course will be 
sure to embalm the cause of peace ere-long in the hearts of their people, 
and lead thein to support it as they do other good causes.” 


Errect or Inrormation on THIS Supsect.—* Mr. Ladd, I believe, 
visited W. twice; I have been there three times; and these visits constitute 
all the means from abroad, except the Advocate, that have been used there 
in five or six years—not so much in six years as is done in many places 
for temperance in six months. Yet the cause has taken so strong a hold 
on the public mind, that a similar change through Christendom would soon 
put an end to war. 

I noted the very general disposition to read on peace. The Advocate 
has been extensively taken for some years; and the result is very natural, 
a decided interest in the work as well as the subject. If people would 
only read enough to get into this mighty theme, we should hear, from 
persons of intelligence, no more complaints of finding it difficult to take an 
interest in peace publications.” 

Wuat one Man can vo,—“ The prosperity of our cause in Wrentham, 
is attributable very much to Dr. L., a sort of factotum for this and all other 
good causes, worth a score of ordinary friends; and, with one such man in 
every town, we could soon reach and move the nation.” 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. - 


MAY, 18483. 


CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN.—No. 2. 


Glance at the mental effects of war. Its iron-handed sway over the 
minds as well as the bodies of its minions, must give the cause of peace 
peculiar claims upon intellectual men who demand freedom of thought, 
speech and action for the full development of their powers, and the proper 
extension of their influence. The mental despotism of war is the worst 
form of oppression on earth, and stands unrivalled except by the Inquisition 
at the zenith of its power. It allows the soldier neither liberty of speech, 
nor freedom of inquiry, nor the safe, unshackled exercise of his own 
conscience; but turns him into a mere wheel in the vast machinery of war, 
and forbids his moving beyond his prescribed sphere in the work of carnage 
and devastation. It well nigh annihilates all individuality of mind and 
character. The will of thousands it holds in stern subjection to a single 
mind, and keeps them in a state of bondage more galling to the soul than 
that of a Polish serf, a Turkish peasant, or a galley slave. 

All history, all observation, confirm these statements. “It has been a 
generally received opinion,” says Franklin, “that a military man is not to 
inquire whether a war be just or unjust; he is to execute his orders. All 
princes that are disposed to become tyrants, must probably approve of this 
opinion, and be willing to establish it ; but is it nota dangerous one? On this 
principle,” a principle essential to the war-system, “if the tyrant commands 
his army to attack and destroy not only an unoffending neighbor nation, 
but even his own subjects, his army is bound to obey. A negro slave in 
our colonies, being commanded by his master to rob or murder a neighbor, 
or do any other immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrate will protect 
him in his refusal. The slavery of a soldier then is worse than that of a 
negro.” * 

War allows to its agents no real freedom of mind. Lord Wellington 
once said ina public debate, that no man of religious principle, of such 
scruples as would interfere with any deeds of atrocity and horror required 
in the trade of human butchery, should be a soldier; and two British 
officers, having conscientiously refused to take any part in certain Popish 
ceremonies which they deemed idolatrous, were tried by a court martial, 
and cashiered. They appealed to the King; and his organ, in confirming 
the sentence, observed that, “if religious principles were allowed to be: 





* Letter to Benj. Vaughan, 1785. 
Von. V.—No. 5.—monTHy. 5 
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urged by individual officers as a plea for disobedience of orders, the 
discipline of the army would sustain an injury which might be dangerous 
to the state.” 

But the mental tyranny of war is not confined to soldiers; it extends 
more or less through the nation, and seeks to bring all its minds under the 
control of brute force, and brute covrage. It is the coarsest, as well as the 
cruellest of all despotisms, and presents a startling contrast to our character 
as a civilized, Christian community. Here is the very genius of pagan 
barbarism lording it over Christendom itself; and, with all our pretensions 
to intelligence and piety, we very much resemble the ancient Egyptians 
bowing down to crocodiles and alligators. War is still the undisputed 
tyrant, the recognized demi-god of Christendom, with his creed of 
violence, his precepts of crime, and his logic of lead and steel. It treats 
man as a brute, and tramples his intellectual manhood in the dust. 

Look at the influence of this custom on mind in civil and political 
matters. It forbids the predominance of intellect and knowledge in the 
affairs of state. Talent, intelligence and every kind of mental culture, it 
keeps in the lowest possible scale of estimation, and makes them mere 
handmaids to its selfish and savage purposes. Statesmen and philosophers, 
orators, and men of science and letters, it throws into the shade, or chains 
to its car, or crushes beneath its iron hoof. Bold and brawny hands, the 
qualities of a tiger or bull-dog, seize the reins of government, and 
monopolize the political power of the world. : 

On this point history is decisive. Warriors have ever been permitted to 
engross the government of mankind; and with a very few exceptions like 
Cesar, you will find them, like Attila and Alaric, Cromwell and Suwarrow, 
Tamerlane, Jenghizkhan and Achilles, a species of human tigers, skilled 
in little else than the art of bloodshed, devastation and misery. An 
Alexander or Napoleon may occasionally take with them on their excursions 
a naturalist to collect curiosities, a historian to record their exploits, or a 
poet to sing their praises; but the mass of powerful and cultivated minds, 
the warrior brings into subserviency to his own aggrandizement, and keeps 
them in a state of debasing subjection. Cultivate the arts of peace, and 
talent, knowledge and wisdom will hold the reins of government; but let 
the people become warlike, and military chieftains would soon drive them 
all at the point of the bayonet. Review the history of Greece and Rome, 
of England under Cromwell, of France under Napoleon, of all the republics 
except our own in the New World; and you will find a superabundance 
of proof on this point. 

In view of such facts, I stand amazed at the disposition of intellectual 
men in all past ages to eulogize war and warriors. Still more strange is 
the encouragement which statesmen lend to war; for they are thus 
cherishing a serpent that will one day wreath his folds around them, and 
strangle them to death. It is only in peace that their worth can be fully 
appreciated, or their merits duly rewarded; while in war, or amid the 
influences of the war-system, Pompey outpeers Cicero, Cromwell takes 
precedence of Milton, and the hero of New Orleans or Tippecanoe, with 
only a modicum of talent or knowledge, leaves the first minds of the land 
far behind them in the race of popularity and power. Erasmus. 
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POWER OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE.—No. 1. 


Few understand the full power of this principle; a principle so beautifully 
taught in the sermon on the mount, and so forcibly illustrated in our 
Saviour’s treatment of his enemies, and in the conduct of his first disciples 
under reproach and persecution; the law of love which teaches us to return 
kindness for cruelty, blessings for curses, good for evil. No heart of man, 
or even of beast, is insensible to this principle; and, though the cause of 
peace depends not entirely on the question of its efficacy, we shall endeavor, 
as far as our narrow limits will permit, to illustrate its beauty and power. 


Errect or Kinpness on Brrps.—I have been nota little interested 
of Jate, says a writer in the Cong. Journal, by witnessing the tameness of 
several little winter birds which I observed about my door-yard. Having 
seen them for several successive days, I at length threw them some crumbs 
of bread, and was delighted to see them come so near me, knowing that 
they must be wild birds from the woods. It came to my mind, that I would 
try some experiments, and see if I could induce them to eat from my hand. 
I first put some crumbs upon a strip of board, and held it out. They 
immediately came, and lit upon it, and ate it with gladness. I then took 
some crumbs in my hand, and held it out; and what was my surprise and 
joy, when one immediately flew to my hand, and sat and ate the food 
apparently without the least fear. And now every day my little birds come, 
and meet me at the door, and light upon my arms and shoulders, and 
eat crumbs from my hand. I know not their name; but they sing 


“ Chickerdee-dee.” 


Sweet little bird, thy stay prolong, 
Sing to me thy ‘* Chickerdee-dee”’ song, 
And nothing fear. 


No watchful cat, no bird of prey, 
To catch and bear my pet away, 
Inhabits here. 


Come, light upon my hand, and eat 
These crumbs of bread; be sure they’re sweet; 
There—that is right. 


Now let me view thy snow-white breast; 
And what is this that forms thy crest, 
That shines so bright ? 


Dear bird, how cold thy little feet 
Feel to my hand. The wind and sleet 
Will freeze thy toes. 


Those little eyes, how bright they glee! 
Now sing again ‘‘ Chickerdee-dee.’? 
There—there he goes. 


But come again; I’ll feed thee more, 
At morn and eve, till winter’s o’er; 
Then thou may’st flee 


To yonder wood; and build on high 
Thy nest; and rear thy young. Good-by, 
** Chickerdee-dee.”’ 
We have on hand instances still more striking than this, and may give 
them to our readers in due time; but if kindness is so effective on brutes, 
what must be its power, if rightly used, over men! 


Tue Boy anp THE Beggar Woman.— Please, my lady, buy a nosegay; 
or bestow a trifle,” said a pale, emaciated woman, holding a few withered 
flowers in her hand, to a lady who sat on the beach at Brighton, watching 
the blue waves of the receding tide——‘I have no half-pence, my good 
woman, said the lady, looking up with a listless gaze from the novel she 
was perusing; ‘if I had, I would give them to you.—‘I am a poor widow 
with three helpless children depending on me; would you bestow a small 
trifle to help us on our way ?’—‘I have told you I have no half-pence,’ 
reiterated the lady, somewhat pettishly. ‘Really,’ she added, as the poor 
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applicant turned meekly away, ‘this is worse than the streets of London ; 
they should have a police on the shore to prevent such annoyance.’ 

‘Mother, said a little blue-eyed boy who was lying on the beach at the 
lady’s feet, flinging pebbles into the sea, ‘I wish you had a penny, for the 
poor woman does look hungry; and you know we are going to have a nice 
dinner, and you have promised me a nice treat.’ The heart of the lady 
answered the appeal of her child; and with a blush of shame crimsoning 
her cheek at the tacit reproof his artless words conveyed, she opened her 
reticule, placed half a crown in his tiny hands, and in another moment the 
boy was bounding along the sands on his errand of mercy. In a few 
seconds he returned, his eyes sparkling with delight, and his countenance 
glowing with health and beauty. ‘O mother, the poor woman was so 
thankful! She wanted to turn back; but I would not Jet her; and she 
said, God bless the noble lady, and you too, my pretty lamb; my children 
will now have bread for these two days, and we shall go on our way 
rejoicing.’ 

Had the poor woman been the lady’s deadliest enemy, could she have 
taken a surer method to disarm her hatred? Could the beggar or her 
famished children, have turned their hand against their benefactor? We 
know that certain forms or degrees of depravity can do almost any deed of 
meanness or atrocity; but these are exceptions, and defy alike all 
expedients of tenderness and terror. 

KinpNEss To THE Poor.—‘ The other night, says a New York paper, 
‘a gentleman of well known philanthropy, when passing through the 
Washington parade ground, was accosted by a woman with a child in her 
arms, who asked for alms. He could hardly resist the appeal; yet not 
approving of indiscriminate money-giving, he thought he might safely try 
an experiment. ‘Taking a twenty-five cent piece out of his pocket, he gave 
it to her, and made as if he were going away. Instead of doing so, however, 
he turned and watched the movements of the beggar. He saw her go, 
with rapid steps, into a bake-shop hard by, whence she returned with an 
armful of bread. He followed her through dark streets and by-ways, until 
she suddenly descended into a dark and dirty cellar. He kneeled down 
upon the cold pavement, that he might see, if possible, the inmates of so 
wretched an apartment. By the light of afew embers that were raked 
from the ashes of the hearth, he discovered there several pale, miserable 
looking children, who seemed too feeble to rise at the approach of the 
woman whom he took to be their mother. He saw her gradually unfold 
from her apron the bread which she had just procured—the children ran 
eagerly towards it, tore it in pieces, and fell to devouring it with the 
appetites of young wolves. Having appeased the gnawings of hunger, 
they turned to their mother with faces beaming with joy, clasped her around 
the neck and body, and almost smothered her with kisses.’ 

Was there ever a better way than this to disarm enemies, and turn them 
into friends? Would such a man, pursuing the same course, be likely 
to receive ill treatment from the most ignorant and degraded of human 
beings? Let America or England treat all other nations in a similar way; 
and, as soon as their character should be fully established before the world, 
not a nation on earth, civilized or savage, would ever make it necessary for 
them to draw the sword in self-defence. 

Here we find, in this poor woman and her children, a specimen of what 
war is doing every day for tens and hundreds of thousands in England alone! 
The sufferings of her famished poor beggar description, and even defy 
conception; but war, more than any one thing else, has occasioned their 
poverty, degradation and misery. The truth of this assertion we could 
easily prove; and it is high time for the friends of crushed and bleeding 
po mrt 5 to look into this prolific, well nigh incomparable, fountain of 
mischief. 





Power of the Peace Principle. 
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PROGRESS OF PEACE PRINCIPLES.* 


Our attention has recently been attracted by symptoms of fresh life in 
the movement of peace. A new impulse has evidently been imparted to it, 
An activity seems to be beginning, which promises to fulfil the hopes of 
its friends, and scatter the apathy and unbelief of the indifferent. 

In order to see how far the present position of affairs gives hope, we 
must recollect what has been the history of the past. It must first of all 
be remembered, that the time has never been when some far-sighted and 
benevolent men have not,—we do not say deplored and declaimed against 
the follies and wickedness of war,—but have seen the possibility of 
abolishing it, and have entertained the hope that it would be done. Three 
centuries ago Erasmus published his Complaint of Peace, a treatise that 
may well compare with any that have been written in the present century. 
But it seems to have produced no effect on the opinion or action of the age ; 
and all who afterward from time to time echoed his voice, received no 
response but the hollow echo of their own words, like the empty reverberation 
of a trumpet among the hills, that dies away in the air, and leaves no mark, 
Christendom still remained thoroughly unpurged of its pagan mind. Even 
the eloquent and soul-stirring orations of the two great preachers of their 
day in Britain, Chalmers and Robert Hall, seem to have made no impression 
beyond that of admiration for their eloquence. And Neckar in France, 
by his urgent arguments, and glowing expostulations, instinct with wisdom 
and eloquent with truth and feeling, effected nothing. All other individual 
efforts in like manner failed; they cast a momentary light which attracted 
the attention of a few, who looked and wondered for the instant, then 
turned away, and the darkness closed in as before. 

Is there not an impressive lesson to be extracted from this fruitlessness 
of such powerful efforts? Do we not discover in the discouraging fact, 
the wisdom and divinity of the modern system of associated action? Do 
we not find in it a refutation of all the theoretic arguments that are 
sometimes broached for the superior efficiency of individual effort? No 
efforts more true and powerful than those of the eminent men just referred 
to. How happened it then that they came to nought? How happened it 
that Erasmus made no impression, and that for three hundred years the 
world went on sinning and suffering, in spite of his appeal, which seemed 
as if it might waken and change the universe? He was alone,—that is 
the answer. It was the mind of an individual that reasoned; it was the 
voice of an individual that spoke. If Erasmus had known the force which 
lies in combination, and had gathered into a society the good men who felt 
as he did, and if that society had given itself to the work of changing the 
sentiment of men, and bringing about the pacification of the world, with the 
resolute and onward spirit which characterizes all true Christian action on 
a great scale, the result would have been—how different! What an 
alleviation of the horrors of the subsequent three hundred years! What a 
different condition of the world at the present time! The ultimate object 
might, ere this, have been very nearly, if not quite accomplished; and the 
long enjoyment of universal peace would have already produced effects on 
the character, condition, civilization of society, whose magnitude it is 
difficult to conjecture. What might not have resulted from the steady 
propagation of peace principles for three hundred years! But because it 
was the solitary voice of one man, and not the acclamation of a multitude, 
it was overpowered by the dissonances of the world, After a brief hour 
nobody remembered that he had spoken. For the same reason all who 





* These extracts we take from a late number of the Christian Examiner, and regret that we 
have not room for every word of an article so admirable. ‘The literary reader, as well as the 
friend of peace, will recognize in the initials used as a signature, one of the best writers our 
Country has yet furnished, Ep. Apv. 
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lifted up the cry from time to time afterward, spoke to the winds. It was 
in every instance the shout of a single voice;—one voice! to balance the 
noise of all the captains and their shouting, the acclamations of victory, 
and the Te Deums of the church! And when Noah Worcester, in 1815, 
uttered his grieved and indignant cry, it must in the same way have died 
upon the air, and before this have been forgotten, if he had not taken care 
to give it the power of increase and perpetuity, by banding together a 
company whose office should be to repeat it with perpetual iteration, and 
take care that it should not fade from the audience of mankind. His book 
was perishable; like the “Complaint of Peace,” it was the natural, and 
probable destiny of the “Solemn Review,” to be read and praised in its 
day by a few, then be shoved aside by other more practical topics, and at 
length be known only to the scholars and antiquarians, who should find it 
on the mouldy upper shelf of the public libraries; while the spirit of the 
world and the practices of society should remain just what they would 
have been if the tract had never been written. But happily, the times had 
changed. It had become known that united action is strength; that a 
great thought, born of one mind in solitude, is to be nursed and matured 
by many in society. Therefore the principles and faith of this one man, 
who alone could do nothing and must soon die, were embodied in an 
association of brethren which could do much, and need not die; which 
might descend with an unquenchable and evermore vigorous action from 
generation to generation, might extend itself from land to land, and by 
degrees enlist in its ranks the majority of Christian men;—until these 
principles, thus enthroned in the mind of the majority, should sway the 
action of society and determine the condition of the world. Happily there 
were good men and brave, who were ready to attempt this magnanimous 
design. They could not be daunted, as long as they remembered that 
eleven humble men, banded together in an upper room, once formed an 
association which has overturned the world. They organized the 
Massachusetts Peace Society in the month of December, 1815; by 
auspicious coincidence, on a day of the very week, in which the treaty of 

eace was signed at Ghent. ‘Thus the solitary voice of the “Solemn 

eview” became the outcry of many, and insisted on being heard. As 
the procession passed on, another and another joined the band, till the 
earnest outcry swelled louder and louder on the breeze, and rolled on from 
state to state, across the wide seas, and over the Eastern continent, 
penetrating the palaces of kings, alarming the garrisons of war, and every 
where, from every class of men, calling out to join the philanthropic 
anthem; till statesmen in their robes of office gave assent, and warriors 
laid down their trappings and their armor to join this new crusade of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The great hope of success, then, rests, under God, upon the principle of 
association; and in proportion as we witness the activity of the Peace 
Society, we behold the approach of the predicted and longed-for day of 
universal peace. The action of the Massachusetts Peace Society was 
never intermitted, though sometimes it evidently felt the benumbing 
influence of the general apathy. The unconcern, with which even the 
most Christian portion of the community regarded its movements, could 
not be other than disheartening. Yet it manfully kept on its way. It held 
its anniversary on the evening of the 25th of December, and then, to small 
audiences, were addressed orations that were fit to move the world, and yet 
could make small apparent impression on the skeptical mass. Even the 
reports of the active Committee of Inquiry—the result of great labor, and 
the depositories of astounding facts and equally astounding calculations,— 
seemed to be heard by the multitude with a sort of self-complacent 
incredulity, which seemed to say, “such things cannot be in so good a world 
as this ; or if they are, it is no concern of ours; none but fanatics would meddle 
with them.” The Society, however, persevered. Dr. Worcester, gentle, 
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serene, undoubting, sat in his sick man’s chair, and pondered, and prayed, 
and hoped, and sent out from his retirement the quarterly Friend of Peace ; 
—not wholly in vain;—it arrested the attention of many, and gave 
conviction to some, and excited an active zeal ina few. We cannot name 
that publication without a passing expression of our admiration, that for so 
long a period one man should have carried it on, almost unaided, with so 
perpetual a variety of argument and illustration, with a spirit never 
extravagant, and a zeal that never flagged, undismayed and undisheartened 
to the end. 

Meantime he had been the instrument of bringing into the field another 
laborer, of devotedness equal to his own, and of physical strength 
unspeakably greater. His own infirmities forbade him all public activity ; 
he could address his fellow-men only from the closet, and through the press, 
Mr. Ladd was a man of great bodily vigor, and habitual activity of life, 
as well as of ardent philanthropy of heart, and strong moral energy. He 
carried the cause into the pulpit and the lecture room. He travelled with it 
from town to town and from state to state. It thus reached many who 
could not have been affected by the press, and extended far and wide the 
knowledge and influence of the truth. He became the life and patron of 
the cause; he founded the American Peace Society which took place of 
the Massachusetts; living he spent upon it his time, his strength, and his 
money, and dying he bequeathed to it a great part of his estate, as well as 
the encouragement of his example. It falls to few enterprises to possess 
two such devoted friends as Worcester and Ladd. 

The favorite project of Mr. Ladd, to which he gave such pre-eminence, 
and which he posecuted with such ability and resolution, that it has become 
the main operation of the Peace Society, both here and in Europe, was 
the establishment of a Court of Arbitration, whereby public controversies 
among civilized nations should be decided like private controversies 
among civilized individuals, without appeal to arms. In efforts for the 
promotion of this object, he not only preached and talked and wrote and 
printed, but it was chiefly through his agency and influence, that a large 
premium was offered for a dissertation on the subject, and that a large 
octavo volume was published, containing several of the best papers which 
had been called forth by the competition for the prize. The volume may 
possibly be too large; but it contains a great amount of interesting and 
valuable discussion. Its publication has already produced distinguished 
consequences ; directly and indirectly it has been the means of extending 
indefinitely the principles and the influence of the Society. It has found 
its way to the cabinets of ministers, and to the chambers of princes; it has 
gained access to the tables of all the potentates and chief magistrates of 
America and Europe; and while it has not, that we are aware, been 
rejected by any, it has been received by some with expressions of strong 
approbation and decided concurrence. Jt cannot be altogether without 
effect, that the minds of those, to whom belongs the practical decision in 
the last resort, have been addressed by so powerful representations, and 
have manifested a willingness to listen. 

America, England, Switzerland, France ;—when the philanthropy of four 
such nations,—situated as these are, and having such relations to the 
world,—is awakenened to make common cause in such an enterprise as 
this, there is truly ground for hope. The beacons lighted on four such 
hill-tops, cannot fail to cover Christendom with a universal illumination, 
whose searching blaze shall expose the enormities of blood and crime, 
which have lain concealed in the dark places of the half-civilized world, 
When fairly exposed, they will not long be suffered to exist. Society is 
now so far advanced, that men only need to be enlightened, and they ‘will 
act. Let those four peoples faithfully watch and trim the lights they have 
Set up in the world, and, in the new day which they kindle, men will turn 
to a new work, and raise up in society a new life. What may not rationally 
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be hoped from the urgent co-operation of four such central powers? Let 
them send forth their agents—let them prompt the exhortations of the 
pulpit—let them enlist the activity of the press—and what effect may not 
be wrought on opinion before the century closes? The slave-trade, 
slavery, intemperance, giant-tyrants, ruling with wide despotism, have 
been put under the ban of opinion, and their power has been shaken by 
the indignant sentiment of the world; a sentiment called forth, animated, 
directed, by a Christian zeal, which acted through the press, the pulpit, and 
the earnest address to assemblies of listening men. War has no more 
power than they to withstand the assaults of divine truth and human love. 
Assail it in the same way, with the same spirit, and with equal perseverance, 
—it can no more stand, than the impregnable Bastile could stand before 
the determined siege of the excited multitudes of Paris. 

The great instruments of attack, as we have said, are three:—living 
agents to address the listening ear,—the press, and the pulpit. Much less 
has thus far been done by the agency of the first than is desirable and 
wise. A larger number of men of powerful speech must be employed to 
move among the masses, and awaken the genera] mind. They might find 
their way where a book never goes, and get access to ears that never hear 
a preacher. What would be the fortune of the great movements in politics, 
or the great enterprises in philanthropy, without the systematic, persevering 
use of this agency—this summoning together the people to be informed, 
excited, wrought upon, and made to take part in the operations proposed ? 
It is thus, that the mass is moved and carried forward. Pains ought to be 
taken to enlist men of powerful utterance, and send them through the 
world, to lecture, to harangue, to argue, expostulate, exhort;—eloquent 
men, who can compel raen to hear. When the four central depositories of 
this spirit shal} have filled their several countries with such men, having 
compelled men to listen, they are sure of their end; for, if men will but 
listen, they will know the truth, and truth will make them free. 

This mission of speakers and lecturers is a very different thing from the 
action of the pulpit. The pulpit is limited to the setting forth of the 
religious argument, and in appealing to men as Christians. Much wider 
ground may be occupied by the other agents, who may use a variety of 
materials which must be excluded from the range of the Sabbath ministry. 
Yet there is an opportunity and an authority belonging to the sacred desk, 
which it would be suicidal not to employ to the utmost extent. It is the 
moral and religious abomination of war,—its opposition to Christianity, its 
deadly hostility to all the glorious purposes which Christ came to effect,— 
it is these, which make war the master curse of the world. That institution, 
then, which was placed in the world for the very purpose of defending and 
promoting the designs of Christ, is imperatively bound to seek the 
destruction of this, its most powerful foe. ‘lhe pulpit, that never discharges 
the anathema of God against this proud opponent of heaven, is false to its 
trust, and fails of its legitimate influence, But that, which speaks 
faithfully and in season, rears up a congregation of men, which will neither 
fight, nor tolerate fighting. The American Peace Society has discovered 
the wisdom and duty of seizing on this instrument. It has engaged some 
hundreds of ministers to preach an annual sermon on this subject, and is 
seeking to multiply the number, until every American pulpit shall once a 
year at least resound with the loud battle-cry of peace. When this shall 
be done, who does not see that the communities of the next generation will 
have been trained under influences so devotedly opposed to war, that no 
more soldiers could be inlisted from among them than pirates? And when 
al] the preachers of the Christian world shall be engaged in this duty, it is 
plain that war between nations, all whose separate congregations have 
thus become virtually peace societies, would be impossible. How long 
would it take to effect this, if it were seriously undertaken? Perhaps no 
project is better worth pursuing. “Opinion is the queen of the world;” 
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change the opinion of the world and war ceases, of course. The Christian 
pulpit might change the opinion of so large a part of the world in fifty 
years, that an army could not be enlisted, and war would cease for want 
of soldiers to fight. 

The other agency, to be added to the two just referred to, is that of the 
press. It is unnecessary to say much about it. Its use, “its omnipotence,” 
is sufficiently understood, and the friends of peace have been faithful to 
avail themselves of it. We only would say, that they should “abound 
therein more and more;” as indeed they show themselves not backward to 
do. To their valuable collections of essays, tracts, and periodical journals, 
and their contributions to the newspapers, both religious and secular, they 
are making daily additions. The Literature of Peace has become quite 
voluminous; and, simply as literature, it deserves attention, and is entitled 
to commendation. Indeed it is rich. It has great variety, copiousness, and 
energy. It possesses a great deal of vigorous argumentation, overflows 
with historical illustration, and burns with frequent eloquence alike of logic 
and pathos, description and persuasion. ‘That department in literature has 
no mean claims, which possesses Discourses from the three masters of the 
modern pulpit, Chalmers, Hall, and Channing; the Treatises of Dymond 
and Upham; the Letters of Captain Thrush; the Essays of Worcester and 
Ladd; the Tracts of the London Society, and the American Prize Essays, 
These have been for a long time published, and are some of them extensively 
known. Other works have been more recently issued, of not inferior 
interest. The Prize Essay of Mr. Macnamara, lately published in London, 
we have already remarked upon. Another work of great value is that of 
Judge Jay, of New York. 

Here we pause for the present—abruptly ; much remains unsaid. Many 
auspicious signs of growing zeal, activity, and progress, remain to be 
noticed on some future occasion. Meantime let the friends of religion and 
humanity, “thank God and take courage.” The history of the past, the 
omens of the present, and the predictions of Providence and revelation 
concerning the future, are all eloquent with promise. ‘The day for doubt 
and hesitation has gone by. Hope has become assurance. From every 
quarter, as the world advances, it is testified to, with stronger emphasis 
every day, that nothing so essentially irrational as war, so intrinsically 
barbarous, so inimical] to the true interests of an advancing civilization, and 
to the doctrines and laws, the spirit, purposes, and promises of Christianity, 
can hold its place against the well-concerted, persevering assaults of 
reason, humanity, and faith. H. W, JR. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS SHOULD BE TEACHERS OF PEACE. 


It has often surprised me, that the friends of peace have not availed 
themselves of one of the most effectual means for promoting their cause— 
that of putting into the hands of children such school-books, as not only 
do not excite a feeling of military ambition, but induce a pacific disposition 
and inculcate sentiments of Christian humility. Something has, indeed, 
been done in this way, by individuals; but I am not aware that the friends 
of peace, as a body, have taken any action on the subject. 

When we reflect how lasting are the impressions of childhood, and how 
many of them are derived from school-books, the importance of having such 
only as will produce a healthful tone of mind, cannot be overrated. How 
many a warrior who has waded through fields of blood, to secure a place in 
“ Fame’s proud temple,” could tell us, that his unhallowed ambition was 
incited by the daily lessons of the school, or the declamations of 
“examination day!” Ricarpo. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS AUXILIARY TO PEACE. 


We are well aware, that the work of peace for the whole world, or for 
Christendom alone, is hardly begun, and will require for its completion aid 
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from all nurseries of knowledge and character. We cannot now glance at 
all that is needed; but a recent perusal of some school-books published by 
S. S. and W. Woon, .Vew York, has led us to feel anew the importance of 
having such works made auxiliary to our cause. These books form a 
series,—all prepared, especially those for reading, on the principle of 
“carefully avoiding extracts which have a tendency to inculcate the spirit 
of war, or to promote a taste for theatrical entertainments.” The author, 
‘“‘believing war to be one of the greatest evils which afflict the human 
race,” has made his books teachers of peace, not only by the exclusion of 
warlike articles, but by the occasional insertion of such as illustrate and 
enforce pacific principles. We like the Readers throughout, but commend 
them more particularly for this excellence, and should be glad to see them 
used in New England as well as in the Middle and Southern States. 

We have small space for extracts; but we subjoin one from the second 
Reader: 

DESCRIPTION OF A BATTLE. 


A free man is forced to take a musket on his shoulder, and to fix on it 
the murderous bayonet; he is dragged from his cottage, to train him to 
battle, which his soul abhors. ‘The ploughman quits his plough, the 
handicraftsman, his workshop, the young man deserts the hymeneal altar; 
he abandons an infirm father, an afflicted family; he goes to swell the 
crowd of combatants, whose hearts are gradually opened to licentiousness, 
ferocity, and violence. 

Here are a hundred thousand opposed to as many of the opposite party ; 
they draw near each other in a vast plain which will soon be covered with 
blood. What a prodigious number of men compacted against each other, 
spreading the moving phalanx, and ranged in combined order to put each 
other to death! Blind instruments, they silently await the signal; fierce 
through duty, they are ready to destroy their fellow-creatures without 
resentment or anger. They have sold their blood at a mean price, and 
their commander will set as little value on it. 

The majestic sun rises, whose setting so many unhappy wretches will 
never behold. Alas! who would have expected such aslaughter? The 
earth is covered with verdure; mild spring, with her azure veil, embraces 
the air; nature smiles as a tender mother; the glorious sun diffuses his 
beneficent rays, which gild and mature the gifts of the Creator; all is 
calm, all is harmony in the universe. Wretched mortals alone, agitated 
with gloomy frenzy, carry rage in their bosoms; they meet to slaughter 
each other on the verdant field. The armies approach—the promised 
harvest is trodden under foot—death flies. Whata horrible tumult! All 
nature groans in an instant with the fury of man. 

Hark to the thundering noise of those horrible instruments of human 
revenge! Emulous of, and more terrible than the thunder, with their roar 
they drown the plaintive groans of the dying; they repel soft pity, wishing 
to make a passage into the heart; a cloud of smoke from gunpowder arises 
toward the heavens, as if to hide a collection of such horrors, The fury of 
devils, the torments of hell, seem united in this place. Tigers, bears, lions, 
impelled with voracious hunger, are not inspired with such atrocious and 
ill-founded cruelty. 

Behold these rivulets of blood: here twenty thousand men are sacrificed 
to the caprice of one! Behold them fall upon one another, nameless, 
unthought of, unregretted, in oblivion! Thus perish these unhappy 
mortals; the skies resound with their lamentations; trampled on by horses, 
by their countrymen whom they vainly implore, they expire a thousand 
different ways, in the most horrible agonies. Others, yet more to be 
pitied, preserving a remnant of life, and consumed by thirst, the most 
intolerable of all torments, cannot yet die; others, forgetting death, surround 
them, fall furiously on their mutilated comrades, and, without compassion 
or pity to their wounds, unmercifully strip their mangled, trembling limbs. 
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O, God! O, Creator of the world! isthis man? This the august 
creature endowed with a feeling heart, and with that noble countenance 
that smiles erect towards heaven; who has such conceptions, who 
cherishes the soft emotions of pity, and generous transports of benevolence ; 
who can admire virtue and greatness; who can weep with sensibility! Is 
it his hand that can erect the standard of victory on heaps of carcasses, 
with an odious triumphant joy? Where is the victory? I see nothing but 
tears and blood. Where is the triumph? Plunder does not enrich; the 
tears of mankind will never make an individual happy ; for, what ambition 
sweeps in its unbridled career, fleets from the usurper’s hand. 





Tue Cause or Preack 1n On10.—We are glad to learn, that “several 
very interesting public meetings were held in March by the citizens of 
Oberlin, for the discussion of the peace question; in which most of the 
faculty of the college, as well as the principal inhabitants of the town, 
participated. The result is, the formation of the Opertin Peace Socrery, 
auxiliary to the Am. Peace Society, and the appointment of Professor 
Amasa Walker, William Dawes and Hamilton Hill, Esquires, and Rev. 
H. C. Taylor, as delegates to the London Peace Convention. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing year are 

Witiiam Dawes, President—Prof. John Morgan, Prof. Henry Cowles, 
Prof. Amasa Walker, Henry Hill, Esq., Dea. H. A. Pease, Vice Presidents 
—Rev. Levi Burnell, Secretary—Dr. Isaac Jennings, T'reasurer. 

The present indications are, that this will be a highly efficient society, 
and exert a great influence, not only upon the six hundred students here 
assembled, but upon the whole western country.”"——We are also informed, 
that “a prospectus for a peace publication in that neighborhood has been 
issued,” and assured “that a great deal more is doing at the west for peace 
than we are aware of at the east.” 





Mcrvat LIgERALity 1n ouR Cavuse.—In our Jast number we mentioned 
three ways,—and there may be others,—in which different friends of peace 
arrive at the conclusion, that war is wrong, and ought to be abolished. In 
this conclusion all friends of peace unite; and we have long been trying 
to cultivate among them such a liberality as will cheerfully allow each 
other to reach this common result in whatever way they please. As a 
society, we must show this indulgence to them all, without holding ourselves 
responsible in any case for their mode of reasoning; and we are glad to 
find the great body of our co-workers cherishing more and more this same 
spirit of liberality as indispensable to the prosecution of our work. It was 
in this spirit we inserted in our last number, with some preliminary 
remarks of our own, an article designed, not to prove the strict inviolability 
of human life, but merely to show how peace men, reasoning from that 
principle, reconcile it with civil government; and, if we may not ourselves 
be indulged without rebuke or suspicion in such liberality, we see no 
possibility of managing with success the cause of peace, or any other that 
requires the union of so many and so different minds. On such points 
as Capital punishment, or the strict inviolability of human life, our Society 
takes no ground, because they are not essential to our object; and 
consequently we neither favor nor oppose either of these doctrines. We 
have good friends who believe them both, and good friends who reject 
them both; and, while indulging them alike in this liberty, we merely 
insist on their co-operating with us for the abolition of war from such 
arguments or motives as influence them most. 
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GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION IN LONDON. 


Our readers are aware, that the proposal for such a convention has been nearly two years 
under consideration ; and the London Peace Society have at length appointed it in that city on 
the 22d of next month, with the probability of its continuing in session three or four days. 
Omitting their circular, we copy only their ProcrAmMMEof the proposed Convention, and add, 
that our Executive Committee, besides appointing some twenty delegates, of which a goodly 
proportion, we trust, will be there, have requested our President, and instructed our Secretary, 
or, in case of his detention, our Treasurer, to attend as official representatives of the Society, 
for the purpose of insuring at all events a fair representation of the cause on this side of the 


Atlantic. 


ConstituTIon.—The Convention to consist—1. Of officers and committee of the London 
Peace Society :—2. All persons nominated by peace societies and associations, at home or 
abroad, whether auxiliary or otherwise to the London Society :—3. All persons nominated by 
religious bodies or societies, and philanthropic, literary, or scientific institutions:—4. All 
persons appointed at public meetings of towns or districts, specially convened for the purpose : 
—5, All persons specially nominated by vote of the London Committee. 

Princie.s.—The principle on which the Convention shall be constituted, to be, That war is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and the true interests of mankind. 

Oxssect.—The object at which it shall aim, 7'o deliberate upon the best means, under the 
Divine blessing, to show the world the evil and inerpediency of the spirit and practice of 
war, and to promote permanent and universal peace, 

RuLes For THE ConvENTION.—1.—The Convention having been properly constituted, no 
discussion of the fundamental principle to be allowed, but the attention of the members to be 
exclusively directed to the consideration and adoption of such means consistently with this 
principle, as may most speedily and certainly effect the great object in view.—2. That the 
Convention sit twice in each day, commencing at 10 o’clock in the morning, and at 40’clock in 
the afternoon; and that the Vice-Presidents be requested to preside alternately in the absence 
of the President.—3, That all original papers, propositions, and resolutions be submitted in 
writing to the Secretaries, at a period not later than the close of the sitting previous to that in 
which it is proposed to introduce them; and that all amendments and propositions arising out 
of business under discussion, be submitted to the Chairman in writing at the time.—4. That 
the Secretaries be instructed to report, at the close of each sitting, to the Chairman, the 
subjects upon which it is proposed that information shall at the next sitting be communicated 
to the Convention; and that such subjects shall be regularly disposed of before any other 
matter be introduced.—5. That as occasions may arise, committees shail be appointed to draft 
addresses, prepare resolutions, &c., to be passed through the hands of the Secretaries to the 
Chairman.—6. That no member of the Convention shall be allowed to speak twice on the same 
subject, excest in explanation; or the opener by way of conclusion, in reply.—7. That all 
documents shall be signed by the Chairman.—8. That all letters and documents addressed to 
this Convention, or to the Chairman, be referred to the Secretaries.—9. That no new business 
be introduced in the morning sitting after half past 1 o’clock. 

Proposep Orver or Busingess.—Appoint the President.—President to open the meeting.— 
Secretary of the London Peace Society to read a short statement, showing the circumstances 
which have led to the calling of the Convention, and the objects contemplated by it.—Read, or 
notice, letters explaining absence, but not involving business.—Secretary to read the rules by 
which the business of the Convention is proposed to be conducted These to be put by the 
President seriatim, and recorded as agreed to.—Appoint three Vice-Presidents.—A ppoint five 
Secretaries, who shall act also asa committee to arrange the business of the Convention.— 
Read a paper on The essential sinfulness of war, and its direct opposition to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, the prosperity of nations, and the true interests of mankind. Adopt 
the paper, ifapproved; pass suitable resolutions upon it, as to the printing of it, &c.—Read 
such letters, or documents, as shall have been submitted to the Secretaries, and by them 
recommended to be read.—Delegates to bring forward business as arranged by the Secretaries.— 
Read a second paper founded upon the principles of the first, which shall treat of Zhe best 
practical means of carrying out those principles, and shall also particularly notice the 
suggestions which have been laid before the public by Judge Jay, and the late William Ladd, 
Esq., and state any facts by which those suggestions may be supported, or otherwise. Take 
the necessary discussion upon it, and adopt suitable resolutions.x—Read a third paper in the 
form of an Address to Christian ministers, teachers in colleges and schools, and the professors 
of Christianity generally. This address to be adapted also to the members of literary and 
scientific institutions.—The Convention to embody its final conclusions in a series of 
resolutions; and to give instructions to the Committee to found upon these, a general 
address, adapted for circulation both in Christian and other countries: also a more specific 
address to governments, members of legislative bodies, and public functionaries. 





{= Communications ror Lonpon—should be forwarded, if possible, before the middle of the 
present month. 

tc3~ The expense of a proper representation at the Convention will of course be very 
considerable; and, as we have no spare funds for this or any other extra purpose, we hope our 
friends. will bear the exigency in mind, and send us contributions fur this object. The London 
Committee sent their friends a special circular for the purpose. Any sums, however small, 
would be gratefully received before or at our anniversary. 

iH Our anniversary will be in this city on Tuesday the 30th inst., 9 o’clock A.M. The 
Annual Address is expected from Judge Jay of New York. 

Acknowledgements.—We have not, since the change in the form of the Advocate, 
acknowledged receipts from our friends; but, as we have always been wont to give public 
credit for what is contributed, we shall in our next number, or the annual report, insert all that 
have not already been published. 
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